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mind, and of the spirit arc spread and carried from
one generation to the next*
The word culture has been much desecrated. It
can hardly be used without a suggestion of pedantry
or a suspicion of priggishness. Nevertheless, its real
meaning, the training or discipline by which man's
moral and intellectual nature is elevated, shows that
it constitutes an indispensable element in the
advance of civilisation, Even if we dispute the
advance of civilisation, and feel in our moods of
pessimism that there is as much down as up in the
process of human development, nevertheless, develop-
ment itself seems to involve a rise in human faculties,
and that rise is due to culture and in its turn produces
it.
By adding enlightenment, we introduce a more
illusive element which leavens the whole, and
prevents a possibly arid concentration of thought
which culture alone might convey* Enlightenment
reaches beyond the bounds of the merely aesthetic,
scholastic or scientific. Its range comprehends the
moral and the social and, indeed, all life. Con-
sequently this extension of the horizon makes for a
better sense of balance and proportion and produces
a power of surveying life as a whole which is of
inestimable value.
Enlightenment is not the same thing as culture by
any means. A man may have culture without
enlightenment, or he may have enlightenment
without culture. A student of many degrees with a
profundity of knowledge which properly places him